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ABSTRACT 

Using the analogy of language syntax^ this paper 
describes the development of music syntax in children ages 5 months 
to 5 years. It is suggested that music syntax enables the child to 
comprehend familiar and unfamiliar music and to reproduce familiar 
music and create novel music. Observations were made in a day care 
center and a nursery school of 150 children who were provided with 
informal music activities. Children of different ages performed 
activities such as rhythmic movement, chanting, and singing. Data 
were interpreted as suggesting three stages of music babble: (1) At 
the first level, the child performs discrete music elements 
concurrently "in time" with a musical stimulus. (2) At the second 
level, the child performs combinations of discrete music elements 
arranged synchronically "in time", but those discrete elements do not 
give rise to tonal' or rhythmic organization. The emergence of 
spontaneous performance apart from a musical stimulus is interpreted 
as an objective indication that the child is capable of representing 
musical sounds mentally (audiatlon). (3) At the third level, the 
child's performances become more coherent and resemble, but are not 
identical to, familiar songs. It is concluded that children can learn 
a great deal through informal exposure to music and that this 
exposure should begin before kindergarten. (Author/CB) 
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' ■ Development of Music §ynUx„.i 

The Development o-f Mu»lc Syntax} 
Some Observationft of Music Babble In Young Children* 

The idea that music is a language is neither new hor correct. Although 
music is not a language, music and language do share cornnon characteristics. 
Two surface similarities may be identified easily. First, both language and 
music are experienced fur^damental ly as sound. Second, the sounds of language 
and music are arranged in time. At a more abstract level of analysis, a third 
similarity nt^y be identified. The orderly arrangement of the sounds of language 
anct music are comprehended through syntax. 

Language syntax enables the child to comprehend familiar and unfamiliar 
sentences aurally, and to reproduce f ami 1 i ar sentences and create novel 
sentences orally. There is extensive observational, theoretical, and 
experimental rtsearch that bears on the nature and development of language 

syntax in young childrtn. Ont goal o^ piycholinguittict \% to crtttt a formal 

* ' " » »» ^ 

explanatory theory of how the young chlld'ma'Kes the transition from "language 
babbler* in infancy to knowledgeable and self-directed language user before the 
age of five. It is generally accepted that a description of the development of 
the child^s syntactic knowledge is an important component of an adequate -theory 
of language development. 

Music syntax, like language syntax, enables the child to comprehend 
familiar and unfamiliar music aurally, and to reproduce familiar music and to 
create novel music orally. In the psychology of music, or psychomusicology, 
there is relatively little research that bears on the preschool child^s 
acquisition of music syntax from infancy to age five. The preschool child^s 
music behavior has been characterized as being "music babble* (Moorhead and 
Pono, 1977} Moog, l?7^j Gordon, 1984). A formal explanatory theory of how the 
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young child {nakt» tht transition Hfrom 'music iiabb) tr* to stlf-directtd music 
maKtr, in ttrms of a Ihtpry of music lyntax, is not avai Ublt. Pfrhaps thU l» " 
btcause tht child's music dtvtlopmtnt is slow whtn compartd to his languagt 
dtvtlopmtnt. Nontthtlfss, it sttms rtaspnabit to suggtst that a thtory of music 
-syntax is an important cqmpontnt of an adtquate thtory of m^^ 

Although the rtctption and production of both languagt and music may bt 
dtscribed in ttrms of syntax, thtrt is no substantive tvidtnct to support tht 
assumption that principlts of gtntrativt linguistics can or should bt applied to 
a formal thtory of music syntax (Ltrdahl and JacKendoff, 1983). It seems 
reasonable to suggest, however, that similar cognitive processes are involved in 
the skills of listening to, and performance of, laiiguage and music. The 
differences between language and music are matters of their content and' 
functions. 

Given that perspective, music syntax may be broadly defined as the 
cognitive capacity to give organization to music as it is heard or performed.' 
There is consensus among psychomusico.ogists that "auditory imagery,* 'inner 
hearing,* or "audi at ion* is a fundamental process of music cognition. 
'Audiation takes place when one hears music through recall or creativity, the 
sound not being physically present except when one is engaging in performance, 
and derives musical meaning' <6ordon, 1?79, p. 7). Audi attd music i s given 
organization through music syntax. Tonal syntax is embodied in the recognition 
or identification of tonality — major, minor, dorian — and so on. Rhythm syntax 
is embodied in the recognition or identification of meter — duple, triple— and 
so on. When one audiates music with tonal and rhythm syntax, one is said to 
possess a sense of tonality and a sense of meter (Gordon, 1984). A formal 
theory of tonal syntax and rhythm syntax should explain the Knowledge a person 
possesses when he possesses a sense of tonality and a sense of meter. Such a 
formal description should identify the mental structures which give rise to the 



^;^-''"["^' ^'^""Tti*, p\irpo%9% oi thit ptptp irt 1) To rtport stltcitd muslctl bfhtviof* 
oi young chlldrtn who tngagtd in one-to-ont interactions with tht writtp and 2) 
To Inttrprtt tho»t obftpyationt givtn tht pptmitt that lAMCh or what a child 
1 tarns frow thost bthaviors is maniftst in tht dfvflopmtnt of music syntMi' 1 . 

Proctdurt 

Small 

. ■ ■ ■ , \ ■ 

Two samp Its of prtschool agt childrtn wtrt obstrvtd. tint samplt 
consisttd of 125 fivt-nionth- to f ivt-ytar^old childrtn, in fivt homogtntous agt 
groups, who wtrt tnrolltd in tht Ttmplt Univtrsity Day Cart Ctnttr.»» Tht 
childrtn rtprtstnttd divtrst tthnic and socio-tcondmic groups living in 
mttropol i tan Phi ladtlphlai Tht childrtn in tach agt group wtrt providtd 
informal music activitits and wtrt ob«trvtd in two thirty-minutt stssions tach 
wttk iFor four months. Obstrvations wtrt obtaintd from largt grojp inttractions 
among tht children thret ytars of agt and oldtr, and imall group and individual 
inttractions with tht childrtn youngtr than thrtt ytars old. 

Tht stcond saroplt consisttd of 25 prtdaminantly whitt, middlt class, 
thrtt- to f ivt-ytar-old childrtn who wtrt tnrolltd in a partnt cooptrativt 
nurstry school in Lancaster, Ptnnsyl.vani Tht childrtn wtrt providtd 
informal music activitits on ont day tach wttk for two acadtmic ytars. Tht 
writtr participattd in tht childrtn's play, work, and mtal-timt activitits 
throughout tht day, thus providing many opportuni tits to obstrvt thtir music 
behaviors in largt group, small group, and individual inttractions. 

Cross stctional obstrvations rtporttd htrt wtrt obtaintd from infants 
•and childrtn youngtr than thrtt ytars old in tht first sanplt and longitudinal 
obstrvations wtrt obtaintd from childrtn thrtt to fivt ytars old in tht stcond 
samplf. "Obstrvations were recorded in notebooks, and on some occasions, on 
audio tape recordings. The reported observations are reprtstntat ive of typical 



Bnu^ictl bfh«viorft of iht rtiptcitiyf ft«np1tft. 

glnfontaV Inttp^ction ^r"^ ^ • ' ^ 

' ' \ ■ s . • " ....... ...i v: 

z KKSfrfh^ childrtn (n tht longitudinal and croti ttctionil groups wtp» 
provided informal txposurt to mutic b}^ tht writtr. Tht txpasurt consltttd of 

* . . . " ■ 

tinging tongt in major, minor, mixolydian, djdrian, Ij^dian, and Phrygian 
tonalitits. Mi th and wi thput harmonic acompAnimtnt on a guitar or an autpharp. • 
Tht childrtn wtrt givtn opportuni tits to ting familiar songs of thtir own 
choosing, and to crtatt songs, if thtx so dtsirtd.' Tht childrtn wtrt also 
tncouragtd to liQvt to mifsic, using Urgt and snail muftc1ts> Tht song mattr ills ;v 
includtd dupit, tripit and unusual pairtd ( ) mtttrs. Tht childrtjni 

wtrt givtn opportun i tits to movt to music in rhythmic rtsponsts suggtsttd by ,^ht ; 
writtr and in movtments of thtir own choosing. 

> ' ■ ■ 

Tht music activi tits wtrt informal for tht following rtasons. First, 
songs <ind activi tits wtrt not taught with a rott proctdurt. Chi Idrtn. wtrt frtt 
to listtn to and participatt in activitits without rtstVictions or dtmands 
impostd by tht writtr. Stcond, no atttmpt was madt to "ttach" sptcific musical 
or non-musical conctpts such as pitch matching, "btat," "high" and "low," "loud" 
and 'soft, "and "sttps" and "sKips," which art txamplts of formal music 
instruction and thtorttical undtrstinding. Third, tht childrtn wtrt tncouragjtd 
to rtspond to tht music activi tts, but thty'^wtrt ntvor told that a sptcific 
rtsponst was inidequatt or incorrtrt. Fourth, rtcordtd music and music 
instrumtnts wtrt ntvtr ustd as substitutts for ust 6f tht human voict and body 
in musK activi tits. 

Pfr»?rvftign» 

Tht introduction of informal music activitits was a rtlativtly 
unfamiliar form of mu1 t i dimtnsi onal stimulation ^or tht childrtn in both groups. 
Listening to, singing, or moving to music as simpit as a rott song Is, in 
itstif, a multidiifttnsional oxptritnct. Tht cdmpltx wholt of a rott song 



Qtvtlppmtnt oi HMftic Syntax 9 
;^ inc1udti tonal tltrntntt, rhythm tlfrntntsi a 1 inguistic t«xt, and in tonit casts , 
^^physical act i on t, such as th| motions which accompany "Tht WhrtU .on tht Buf." 
Thf child consciously or unconsciously may at ttnd to parts of any on» dimtnsion, 
or ccxa^i nation of dimtnsions at any timt. For inany chjld^^^^ th„f pong tfxt ; - 
Sftfflfd to dcxninatt thtir conscious awartntss. On somt occasions, hOMtMtr, a 
gjvtn child dtmonstrattd awartntss of tonaV or rhythm tltmtnts, usually a 
patttrn of ont 1o thrtt tonts, or a britf rhythm patttrn. 
First SDontantous Ptr<ormanc#ti 

From tht btg inning of instruction, tht infants and young chjldrtn in tht . 
crbss^stctional group tngagtd in ont-to-ont inttract ions wi th tht writtr. Two 
nint-iAonth-old infants of ttn babbit-sang discrttt pitchts in rtsponst to rott 
songs. Whtn songs wtrt bting sung in tht kty of D major and minor, ont of thost ' 
infants rtptattdly babbit-sang A abpvt middlt C| whtn songs wtrt bting sung in 
tht kty of 6 major and minor, sht babbit-sang G abovt middlt C. 

tht infants and young childrtn in tht cross stctional group tngagtd in 
all typts of movtmtnt rtsponsts to music> Ont t1 tvtn-month-old boy was 
particularly fond of swaying to music whilt standing in a stcludtd corntr of tht 
room. Uith his hands and fttt outstrttchtd at his sidts, ht swaytd from sidt to 
sidt, using tht walls to support his wtight> His swaying was not synchroniztd ^ 
with tht ttmpo of tht music, howtvtr, ht swaytd only whtn music was bting 
ptrformtd. Whtntvtr tht music stopptd, ht pttrtd -front around .tht corntr in 
anticipation of moving to mort music. 

Many childrtn in tht longitudinal group participated in ont-to-ont 
interactions wi th tht writtr. In thost first inttract ions, a givtn child sang 
familiar songs that had rtctntly bttn sung to him, but on s>omt occasions, ht 
crtattd a novtl song.^ A spontantous ptrformanct o-f a rott or crtattd song 
usually consisted of one or two phrases. Rarely did a child sing a rott song in 
its tntirtty, unltss tht writtr was asktd to sing along. Tht tonal asptcts of 



' ^^^MlSiSf Ibw *pontantouf ptr-formtnctt only ytgotly Plttmblfd th» tonal chiPictfrfftici 
.^f|;5?*S5;ibf thf tongt to mh\ch tht chi Idrtn had bttn introductd/^^ 0^^^^ pitch, if any, wat 
^r%s^rv:ic0nti»ttnt throughput A A;HDIf ftrtnl chi Idrtn iiang tht iamt pptt »ong 

in jdifftptnt ways, but any ona child ttndtd to sing tht tanit tong using timiUp 
tonal pattti^^is fpom ona ptpfopmanct to tht ntxt i 

Whtn tngagtd in tpontantout ptpformanct , most childPtn tttintd to bt ; ' ' 

*■ ' ■ , * . 

stIf-abftopbtd| if not stH-contcious. On saint occasions i howtvtp, a givtn child 
could bt obstpvtd singing spcntantouslyi sttmingly without stH awaptntss. 

Tht childptn in tht longitudinal group a|so tngagt^ in a1 1 ..typts of 
lAovtintnt ptsponsts to music. Thty Malktdi pan, jumptd, hopptd, clapptd, pocKtd) 
and swaytd in ptsponst to music. As a group, thtPt was no constnsus 
dtmonstpattd in tht chapacttpist ics of thtir movtmtnt. Although tht childptn 
movtd sttmingly without stif awaptntss op ptstrvation, thtPt sttmtd to br littit 
ptlationship bttwten tht subjtctivt chapacttp ist ics of thtip movtmtnt and tht 
objtctivt phythmic chapacttp ist ics of tht music to which thty movtd. 
Mopt Advanctd Ptpf opreancts. 

As music btcamt mopt familiap to tht childptn, thtir musical 
ptpfopmancts btcamt mop t advanctd. In tht cposs stctional gpoup, tht 
nint-inonth-old gipl who babbit-sang to, music irm tht btginning of infopmal 
instpuction continutd to do so. Htp musical babbit-singing was txttndtd to 
includt singing individual pitchts and pitch patttpns without music bting 
pptstnt physically. Htp paptnts ptpopttd that 'singing' and 'dancing' btcamt 
pari of htP daily activitits. Liktwist, a 15 month-old boy incpeastd his activt 
papticipation in music-making, howtvtp, ht sang only in conjunction with a 
musical stimulus. Ht fptqutntly sang tht song 'Up and Down.' 
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Up and Down Up and Down* I'm >rub-btp Ball 
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* Undtrlintd portions wtrt babblt-ftung by tht cKltd as ht lUttntd to tht song 
In i t» tntirtty. ;■„'•' 



rr 



■ H« tvidtntly sing along with only thott part* tht song that ht could 
approximatt in tpttqh. It it alto inttrtiting to nott that tach portion that ht 
sanQi with tht txctption of tht Ja»t pitch, consisttd o4 tht sarot thrtt-tont 
patttrn of disjunct diatonic inttrvalt in tht samt mtlodic rhythm < 
All portions that ht sang includtd tht tonic tont(G). 

A 2 l/2--ytar-old boy o-fttn spontantously sang tht song "Bingo." 
Contrary to tht prtulous txamplts, ht sang tht song in its tntirtty, although 
tht 'words' and 'music' of his ptrformanct could bartly bt rtcogniztd as bting 
tht song 'Bingo.' 

Tht childrtn in tht longitudinal group also demonstrattd mort advanctd 
Itvtis df ptrformanct achitvtmtnt. A 3 l/2~ytar-o1d Qir,1 was obstrvtd to bt 
walking and chanting tht following in a con»ifttnt ttmpo} 

<2) 

Char-lit Brown and Snoo-py 



tnt fo llowing in a con sis ttn^ Tti 



Htr raothtr indicattd that tht girl had Itarntd to chint that rhythm by 
bting txpostd informally to htr oldtr sisttr's Suzuki piano )tssons. Although 
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iht rtptattd that patttrn rakny tlmtt with prteitioh, $ht wa| rtluctant to ch|?>| 
^tjhtr yf^hy thia patttrnt or tht tamt rhythm pat ttrn with anothtr ttxtr • ^^^^^^^^ 

anothtr occasion, a -four-ytar-old boy btcamt inttrttttd in r 
tcho-c lapping rhythms with tht writtr. knbng tht dupit mtttr patttrns that ht 
tcho-cUpptd wtrt tht following pair of patttrns, which comprist tht song 'Up : 
and Down" < not at td in txamplt*!). . 

.1 ' 2 

<3) 





Although ht could clap tht individual patttrns quittconsisttntly, ht could not 
clap tht mtlodic rhythm of tht song 'Up and Down' consisttntly with tht writtr. 

A f ivt-ytar-old girV spontantously sang tht first two phrasts of a song 
to which sht only rtctntly had bttn introductd. Tht tonal patttrns which 
comprist tht two phrasts of tht song as thty had bttn sung to tht childrtn <1) 
and as sht sang thtm <?) wtrt as follcwsi » 
<1) <2)^ 



\ 



<4) 




■ <2^ 



Tht two rtnditions of tht two phrasts havt tht samt mtlodic contour, but not tht 
samt inttrval conttnt. Although not all of tht nott-to-nott rtlationships art 
prtstrvtd in tht spontantous ptrformanct, it is ptrhaps most important that both 
rtnditions btgin and tnd on tht samt pitch. 
Crtativt Music Rtsponses 

Many childrtn in both tht cross stctional and longitudinal groups 
crtattd novtl songs. In gtntral , thtir crtativt acts wtrt ont of two typts. 
Tht first, and most fftqutnt crtatlons, wtrt modifications of familiar songs. 
In thost crtatlons the child improvlstd a song bastd on tht mtlody, rhythm, and 
ttxt of tht fami 1 iar song. Tht stcond typt of crtativt ptrformancts consisttd 
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A f ivt-ytiir-old qiH Jn tht longltgdiniil group of tth crtittd iongs of 
fttcon(| typt . ' On ont occation tht crtattd a song bistd on 'Tht Jhrtt Btar»" 
story. .Sht was abit to rtcreatt that improvisation a ttcond timti mort than tvi^o 
hours afttr tht first. Many mtlodic and rhythmic, dttalls of tht two 
prrformancts wtrt simi lar , if not idtnt ical 

A four-ytar-o10 girl btcamt inttrtsttd in tcho-singing tonal patttrnsf 
With tht writtr whilt playing outdoors ont day. Afttr tchoing four or fivt^, ' 
patttrns on a ntutral syllabit, tht following patttrns wtrt ptrformtdi 
(DModtl <2)Rtsponst <3)Modtl <4>Rtsponst 

Sht tchotd tht first patttrn confidtntly, without stl f -awartnt ss. >4htn patt'trn 
<3) was ptrformtd by tht writtr, tht girl turntd away, as If withdrawing from ^ 
tht dialogut, thtn sht rtspondtd wi th patttrn (4). Imntdl^ttty afttr tht 
ptrformanct, sht ran off and did not ftspond to any othtr tonal patttrns sung by 
tht writ r. Sht appartntly was not upstt, but sontwhat btwildtrtd by what sht 
had ptrformtd. • - 

Inttrorttat ion 

It sttms rtasonablt to suggtst that thrtt qualitativtly difftrtnt Itvtls 
of music babbit may bt idtntifitd in tht fortgoing obstrvatjons. At tht first 
Itvtl of babbit, tht child ptrforms discrttt music tlemtnts concurrtntly *in 
timt' with a musical stimulus— a pitch, a tonal pa\ttrn, a movtmtnt, or a 
rhythm patttrn. Tht child in this Itvtl of dtvtlopmtnt typically dots not 
ptrform apart from musical stimulation. 

; At tht stcond Itvtl of music babbit, tht child ptrforms combinations of 

discrttt music tltmtnts arrangtd synchronical ly "In timt,"> butythost discrttt 

11 . 
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^ 1 glvt rist to ton«l or rhH^hmlc, organiiatlon,. To tht adult i ' '% 

^;>^^^^ho»t.'ptrlorp*fiict* irt Incohtrtnt. tht child In tht itcond Itvti of niuslc -^^^W^ 
;%at>b1ff If capabit o4 tpontantout ptrformanct of mutic apart f ram a liuflcal 
itimuluftt Tht tmtrgtnct o-f tpontaitittouft ptrformanct can bt Inttrprtttd as bting 
/^C >an objtctivt indication that tht child It capabit pi rtprt»tnting muftlcal toundt 
mtntallx — tht child is btginnInQ to audjatt apart from ptrctption. Tht quality^ 
and quantity of a prttchool child'f tpontantous nusical ^ptrfornianctt max bt tht 
btftt prtdictor of hift concurrtnt rott tinging achitvtmtnt and hit lattr 
dtv^lUpintntal niuftic ^ in kindtrgarttn (ttt Gordon, 1979). >; ' ; 

.At tht third Itvti of inuftic babbit i tht chi Id.'* tpontantoui p,trformanctft 

■ ■ ' / 

6 m 

^ btcomt mort cohtrtnt. Spoh'tantout ptrformancts of fani I iar tongs rtttnblt, but 
art not idtntical to, tht characttri'ttics of tht songs as thty. had bttn sung to ' 
^tht Child. Tht child in tht third Itvti of music babbit is also capabit of 
crtating.and improvising music apart from conciiV^rtnt musical stimulation. 
Spontantous and crtativt ptrformancts takt on tonal and rhythmic organization. : 
Tht child sings tongs with a rtcurring pitch ctnttr, or ptrforms rhythmically ' 
^with a consisttnt tempo. Organization of this type exists 'across time' 
diachronical ly. Music syntax begins wi,th tht tmtrgence of diachronic 
organization (Gordon, 1984).. Uhen the child at the third level of, babbit 
listens to or performs music, he it beginihg to became au^art of reUt ionthipt 
among the sounds of the music that have' occurred In tht immediate past, and are 
occurring in the present. Tht child's music syntax originates in tht stcond and 
third levels of music babble and becomes mort tophi st icated through formal music 
» instruction throughout the school years (Gordon, 1984). 

That the development of music syntax is more than a function of memory 
is demonttrattd by the organization of tht child't crtative mutic rttpontet. 
Although thty ire novels and thtrt^ort not memorized, the child^s creatiwe 



responses are only as coherent as his rote singing and spontaneous perf ormtnces< 

1 P 




Thtrt is littlt doubt that tht^hild U&rnft a grtat dtal iron informal 
t)(pofturt tO) and tponUntput p#rforiianct of i mutic. ; Tht tamt can bt »aid of tht 
child'* txpofturt tpi and tpontantout ptrformanct of, languagt. Chomtky <1975) 

>. ...... . , . 

obierv^^ft that tht child's acquisition of linguistic comptttnct is bastd on 
fxtrtniffly littit txposMrt ;to tht 'data' of languagt. Ont can only sptculatt 
about Mhat tht young child could Itarn if ht Mtrt txpostd to tht 'data' of music 
ont-half as much as ht is txpostd to tht 'data' of languagt. It sttms 
rtasonabtt to suggtst that tht practict of btginning to txpost childrtn to music 
whtQ thty arrivt in kindtrgarttn is incrtasingly susptct. That prtschool 

' * V 

childrtn can profit from informal music instruction may providt impttus .for 
additional rtstarch invtst igat ions which btar on how and what tht ypung'child 
Itarns by listtning to, and ptrforming music. If.ftcti^* informal txposurt to' 
music will bt crucial for tht futurt musical dtvtlopmtnt of young childrtn. 
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» Thjt rfttir^ out *ra!i 1980-1982 Mhilt tht wplttr ml I^R^^^^^^ 

Conwtn Un|vtr»jtr Ftlla^ 

« 

** Tht writtr wifthts to txprttt thinkt to tht »taH, partntfti and chMdrtn of 
tht TtmpU Univir»lty Day Ctrt Ctnttr for making thtlr contribution to this 
rtttarch, 




««« Tht writtr alto wishts to txprttt thanks to tht tta-ff, partnts, and childrtn 
oi tht Unitarian Cooptrativt Nurstrx School for making this rtttarch potsiblt. 
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